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fatherland," a new thought for those days, helped
to sustain him and the expression occurs fre-
quently in his letters.

We have spoken of the failure of the first
operations undertaken by Archduke Charles
against Napoleon and of the former's retirement
to Bohemia. The Archduke himself, who had
started out with no enthusiasm for the cause, was
thoroughly discouraged and wrote to Emperor
Francis that nothing more was to be hoped for
from such an army against such an enemy. The
sentiment in Berlin was more hopeful, for the
feeling prevailed that to have retreated in good
order after losing five successive engagements
was in itself something of an achievement.
Blucher, as a general, had his own reasons for
satisfaction.1 He considered that Napoleon by
marching on Vienna before annihilating the Arch-
duke's army was marching straight into a trap.
And such might have proved to be the case had
not Napoleon estimated the fundamental weak-
nesses of Charles and his forces better than did
Blucher.

By May nth Napoleon was proceeding to
bombard Vienna which, indeed, offered scarcely
more resistance than Berlin had done three years
before. The general sentiment of the citizens
was in favour of cowardly submission.

At Aspern, on May 21st and 22d, the Austrians
gained a victory and Archduke Charles showed
that, whatever might be his shortcomings as a